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THE UNREASONABLENESS OF UNBELIEF. 


When John Locke wrote the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianzty, and John Toland, his Christzanity not Mysterious, 
they were both rationalists, though Toland went a step 
beyond Locke, altogether discarding revelation as an un- 
necessary crutch with which he had seen his predecessor 
hobbling before him. We know that Christianity is indeed 
mysterious, that the gospel of Christ is a hidden mystery 
unless it be revealed to the minds of men. We know that 
no amount of observation and speculation of human reason, 
no process of induction or deduction, from whatever anal- 
ogies or premises, can establish one single article of the 
Christian faith. It was one of the fundamental errors in 
mediaeval scholasticism when the schoolmen endeavored 
to demonstrate the reasonableness of Christian dogmas be- 
fore the tribunal of the human understanding. Anselm’s 
““Credo, ut intelligam’’ was, in principle, as truly, though 
not in the same degree, unsound as Abaelard’s ‘‘/nzelligo, 
ut credam.”’ ‘The ‘‘father of scholasticism’’ deceived him- 
self and his friend Boso when he endeavored to prove that 
God was made man by necessity, and to prove it in such a 
way as éo satisfy by reason alone both Jews and Gentiles.) 


1) ‘‘Cum enim sic probes Deum fierit hominem ex necessitate, ut... 
non solum Judaets, sed etiam Paganis sola ratione satisfacias.’’ Anselmi 
Cur Deus homo, Vib. II, cap. 22. 

58) 
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Every truth of the Christian religion is like the peace of 
God, which surpasseth all understanding.) 

But while we are aware that Christianity is and must 
remain a revealed religion and as such above human reason 
and philosophical demonstration, we also maintain that it is 
not against sound reason, or nonsensical. ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity cannot be established by mathematical 
demonstration; but no mathematical truth is incompatible 
with this doctrine, so that the one must fall if the other 
should stand. ‘The doctrines of inspiration, of the atone- 
ment, of justification, of conversion, of predestination, are 
in no wise unreasonable. Unreasonableness is not on the 
side of faith, but on that of unbelief. Zhe fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.”) 

Atheism, this most far-gone form of unbelief, is cer- 
tainly not reasonable. It involves the denial of a first cause, 
of a supreme will, of a specific difference between right and 
wrong, good and evil, of moral responsibility, and, ulti- 
mately, of reason itself. This form of unbelief is, however, 
unreasonable not merely because of its radical character. 
It differs from other forms of the negation of religious truth 
only in degree, also in point of unreasonableness. ‘The de- 
nial of the doctrine of inspiration, a fundamental error of 
modern theology, is as truly unreasonable as any other form 
of unbelief, and entangles its teachers and their disciples in 
a maze of inconsistencies and absurdities. We teach and 
believe that the Bible is the written word of God, given by 
inspiration of God. ‘This is an article of faith, not a result 
of human speculation. But it is certainly not unreasonable, 
that God, the supreme Intelligence, the Lord over all, the 
Savior of a fallen world, should communicate with intelli- 
gent beings, should make known his will to his subjects, 
should teach those whom he would save the way of salva- 
tion, and to do all this in a way to secure the achievement 


1) Phil. 4,7. — 2) Ps l4 as 
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of his purposes. What is reasonable in rational men, in 
human rulers and legislators and benefactors and teachers, 
is certainly not unreasonable in God. It is not unreason- 
able that he who would employ human speech to utter what © 
is in his heart and mind should choose and arrange his words 
with a view of making himself understood by those whom 
his utterances concern. It is not unreasonable that he who 
would speak with authority and on matters of great and 
grave importance should exercise particular care in the use 
of his words. It is not unreasonable to assume that a writer 
or speaker means what he says until we have sufficient rea- 
son to assume that he does not say what he means. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we do not believe 
any doctrine of Christianity because it is not unreasonable. 
Our test of the truth of a doctrine is not its compatibility 
with common sense, but its conformity with the word of 
Scripture. Yet we deem it more reasonable to believe what 
we find in a book which stands unconvicted of error even 
before the tribunal of sound reason, than to side with un- 
belief contrary to sound reason in theory and practice. 

To begin with modern ‘‘scientific’’ theology in gen- 
eral, we say that in theory and practice it is but a form of 
unbelief and, as such, thoroughly unreasonable. As scien- 
tific theology, this monster professes to be a product of 
speculation, which ‘‘proceeds aprioristically,’’ by way of 
speculative thinking, which ‘‘engenders its thoughts from 
out of itself,’’ proceeding ‘‘from the supposition that all 
thoughts lie included in human consciousness and must 
only be drawn forth therefrom by its reflection on itself.’’ 
Now, this theory for the establishment of theological truth 
is in itself unreasonable, inasmuch as it is tantamount to a 
denial of all theological truth properly so called. Theology 
is the aggregate of truths concerning God and the proper- 
ties, will, ways and counsels of God, and of their execution. 
To seek these truths by speculative, aprioristic thinking is 
to abandon every prospect of ever finding them. Even the 
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true nature and properties of created things cannot be known 
by mere speculation. All truths of whatever kind must be 
sought at their proper sources, and the truths concerning 
things external to our mind cannot have their source in our 
mind; for the source of all the truths concerning the nature 
of a thing is that thing itself. ‘The truths of Bacteriology 
must be sought and found by studying the bacteria, or not 
at all; no amount of star-gazing, with or without a tele- 
scope, will doit. The sources of information on common 
law are the Reports, not the Statute Books and the Session 
Acts, where you will study Statute Law, and there is very 
little Botany to be learned from the Corpus Juris. ‘Thus, 
also, the source of all truth concerning God and Divine 
things is God, and as God cannot be seen or otherwise 
studied directly by our organs of observation or investiga- 
tion, and the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God,') God and the things of God can be known only as 
and where he has revealed himself. It is even more un- 
reasonable to think of acquiring the material for and con- 
struing a system of Theology by speculation, than it would 
be to study human anatomy by investigating the moon, or 
to construe the nature, form, and habits of the Kangaroo 
from a German Professor’s moral consciousness. 

It is true—thank God!—that in the systems of some 
of our ‘‘scientific’’ theologians there are still some ‘‘things 
of God,’’ some theological truths, to be found among the 
dross and rubbish of their drunken and crazy philosophy. 
But they deceive themselves and their audiences and readers 
if they believe and make others believe that these truths 
were, as their errors may be, the products of their spec- 
ulative thinking. These truths they have learned at their 
mothers’ knees, or from Luther’s Small Catechism before 
confirmation, or from Paul Gerhardt’s ‘‘O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden,’’ or from Moses and the prophets, the apostles 


ae Cora2 see 
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and evangelists, before, or even after, they had learned to 
use the scissors of higher criticism. ‘Their pretended spec- 
ulative exhibition is like the juggler’s performance, who ap- 
parently produces from a silk hat borrowed in the audience - 
the young rabbits he had stowed away in his sleeve. The 
deception is perfectly reasonable in the juggler, who, though 
he may, as he frequently does, assume the title of ‘‘Pro- 
fessor,’’ advertises as a juggler, or, as his handbills and 
posters may have it, a ‘‘prestigiator;’’ but just how reason- 
able such practices are in a man who occupies a chair in a 
university and holds forth as a ‘‘theologian’’ and a man of 
science is a question which will, perhaps, be decided by the 
Meteorological Section of some twentieth century Academy 
of Sciences. 

Speculative Christian theology, then, is a most un- 
reasonable fraud going under a false name, being neither 
Christian nor theology inasmuch as it is speculative, and 
not speculative where it is Christian theology; and a con- 
tradictio in se or tn adjecto is not scientific, but nonsensical. 

Nor are the parts of this impious fraud any better than 
the whole. The locus De Scriftura in modern scientific 
theology is a preposterous mass of inconsistencies. It speaks 
of ‘‘Holy Scripture’’ as being of ‘‘divine authority,’’ ‘‘the 
infallible rule of faith and practice,’’ of ‘‘the teachings of 
Scripture,’’ of ‘‘inspiration,’’ even ‘‘plenary inspiration.’’ 
And yet, if the Bible were what modern unbelief under the 
guise and title of theology would make it, the Bible would 
lack all those qualities for which we would reasonably look 
in a book with ‘‘Holy Bible’’ on the title page, a book of 
authority, even divine authority, a rule, even infallible rule, 
of faith and practice, a book embodying teachings concern- 
ing divine things. 

As to the authorship of the Bible we hold that the 
Author is God. Hence it is consistent that the book should 
bear the title of ‘‘Holy Bible,’’ since that is holy which 
is from God or has to do with God. Being the book of 
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God, the Bible can claim divine authority and serve as an 
infallible rule of doctrine and practice. Coming from a 
supreme intelligence as utterances of what was in the mind 
of God, the Scriptures are profitable for doctrine, apt to 
teach, z. e., to convey to the mind of the learner the truths 
which are in the mind of the teacher. Modern theological 
unbelief does not know the author or authors of the Bible. 
The Elohist, the Jehovist, the Deuteronomist, the Great 
Unknown, not one of whom even wrote a whole book, the 
post-exilic Minstrels, the irenic novelist who wrote the 
Acts, the various anonymous contributors to the Gospels 
and Epistles, who were they all? Nobody knows; nobody 
can even guess with any measure of certainty. Why should 
such a crazy quilt patched together promiscuously of scraps 
of doubtful or unknown origin be called Holy Bible, the 
Book of God? What claims to divine authority has a sec- 
ond century story composed by an unknown author with a 
view of covering up what the critics consider a most im- 
portant and fundamental historical truth, the antagonism 
between Petrinism and Paulinism in early Christianity? Is 
it reasonable to apply as an infallible rule of faith and 
practice what we find in a collection of literary fragments 
composed, nobody knows by whom, dovetailed or loosely 
stitched together, nobody knows when, and replete with 
errors and irreconcilable contradictions, both doctrinal and 
historical ? 

How little the Bible of modern theological unbelief can 
be reasonably considered of divine authority and applied as 
a rule of faith and practice is, furthermore, apparent in view 
of the denial of verbal inspiration. ‘‘The divine authority 
is not in the style or in the words, but in the concept,’’ 
says Dr. Briggs.!) Is this a statement worthy of a rational 
mind? Let us see. Scripture is that which is written, 
concepts not in the mind in which they were conceived, 


1) Authority of Holy Scripture, p. 32. 
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but uttered or laid down in writing. It is the very end and 
purpose of writing to utter or set forth in and by means of 
the written words the concepts they are to signify, so that 
the reader may find these concepts, not in the writer’s mind, 
but in the written words in which they are exhibited. By — 
the choice and arrangement of his words the writer indicates 
to others what concepts he would convey to them. It is 
not fair or reasonable to judge of a speaker’s utterances 
unless we have the words he employed. When in a cable 
dispatch utterances offensive to American ears are ascribed 
to a foreign potentate, a careful American editor will cau- 
tiously withhold his criticism until the speaker’s own words 
are before him. And when a speaker fears that his words 
might be incorrectly reported, he may reduce to writing 
what he would say and read from his manuscript, so that 
at any time he may point to the zpszsstma verba by which 
he gave utterance to his concepts. 

The relation of words and concepts is of special im- 
portance where a ‘‘scripture,’’ a written instrument, is to 
serve as an authoritative ‘‘rule of doctrine and practice.’’ 
A man’s last will and testament, written and executed in 
due form, is the rule according to which his estate shall be 
disposed of after his death. The law supposes that the tes- 
tator had in his mind what he willed concerning the disposal 
of his estate, and if an instrument purporting to be his tes- 
tament be produced, but it has been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the testator, when the instrument was 
executed, was insane and, therefore, incapable of having 
rational concepts or giving them adequate utterance, probate 
is denied, the instrument is not recognized as a testament. 
But when the will has been admitted to probate, the con- 
cepts of the testator are looked upon as set forth in the 
words of the written instrument. It is the testator’s lan- 
guage, the words and phrases he employed, the expressions 
and modes of expression given or indicated in the instru- 
ment itself, whence his intention must be ascertained. 
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A few extracts from a well-known law writer will corroborate 
what we say.') ‘‘A will in modern times is a written in- 
strument; and the interpreter of such an instrument must 
draw his conclusions from an accurate study of the docu- 
ment itself, unaided by external testimony. For what the 
instrument, once admitted to probate, says plainly upon its 
own face is not to be disputed by evidence alzunde.’’*) 
‘The cardinal rule of testamentary construction, as already 
intimated, is that the plain intent of the testator as evinced 
by the language of his will must prevail, if that intent may 
be carried into effect without violating some deeper principle 
of public policy.’’*) ‘‘It is the intention of the testator as 
expressed in his own will which governs; and this intention 
must be discerned through the words of the will itself, as 
applied to the subject-matter and the surrounding circum- 
stances. In other words, the plain and unambiguous words 
of the will must prevail and cannot be controlled or qualified 
by any conjectural or doubtful constructions growing out of 
the situation, circumstances or condition of the testator, his 
property or the natural objects of his bounty.’’*) ‘‘‘The 
struggle in all such cases,’ observes Judge Story, ‘is to ac- 
complish the real objects of the testator, so far as they can 
be accomplished consistently with the principles of law; but 
in no case to exceed his intentions fairly deducible from ¢he 
very words of the will.’ In fine, where the meaning of the 
language of the will is plain, the court of construction does 
not go outside to discover what the testator intended.’’®) 
‘*All other things being equal, the natural and literal import 
of words and phrases is presumed to have been intended; and 
each word is to have its effect, if the general intent be not 
thwarted thereby.’’*) ‘‘Nor will language be distorted or 
meddled with, whose meaning is clear, for the sake of cor- 
recting that which extrinsic proof might show to have been 


1) The /¢alics in the quotations are our own. 
2) Schouler, Law of Wills, II ed., 2 465. 
3) Ibid. @ 466. 4) Ibid. 5) Ibid. @ 467. 6) Ibid. ¢ 477. 
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a mistake of fact on the testator’s part; nor words supplied 
which it is not evident that the testator intended to use.’’) 

What if in the face of all this a lawyer should appear 
in court and contend that ‘‘the authority of the will is not 
in the style or in the words, but in the concept’’? And is it 
not a most unreasonable arrogance that a theologian should 
throw aside the words of God’s written will and testament 
as of no consequence, where, as in all written instruments, 
the words are the real and intended signs whereby the in- 
tended sense is to be signified? The two questions to be 
satisfactorily answered, before a human will and testament 
is allowed to work as a rule of action concerning temporal 
things, are these: Who made the will? and What does the 
will say by the words of the will? This is reasonable. The 
court allows no doubts to remain as to the authenticity of the 
document before admitting it to probate, and where doubts 
have arisen, they must either be removed to the full satis- 
faction of the court, or probate is refused and the instrument 
rejected. And the court allows no doubts to remain as to 
the words of the document and their meaning. When, in 
a recent will, legacies had been bequeathed to ‘‘the mission 
of the heathen of the Senate of Missouri,’’ and to ‘‘the 
mission of the Negroes of the Senate of Missouri,’’ the 
Upper House of the Missouri Legislature received the news 
of such bequests with uproarious laughter, and the testator’s 
heirs contested the legacies. The court, however, being 
satisfied that the instrument was the testator’s will, and 
that his words had an intended meaning, enquired what he 
must have meant by the words, ‘‘Senate of Missouri,’’ and 
by a careful investigation found and ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that he meant the ‘‘Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States,’’ and the legacies were duly turned over to 
the Missionary Boards of that body. If all this is reason- 
able, as it surely is, then the conduct of a class of men who 


1) Ibid. 
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ascribe normative authority to a book of unknown or doubt- 
ful origin, the words of which they set aside as of no es- 
sential significance or consequence, is most unreasonable 
and worthy of a parliament of fools rather than of a pro- 
fession of rational men. 

Another kind of human ‘‘scriptures’’ which serve as 
rules of practice are the written laws as we find them in 
human statute books. Here, too, the concepts of right 
which were in the minds of the legislators are set forth in 
the words of the statutes. "These concepts may be wrong, 
as when they are in conflict with the fundamental law of 
the state. But what these wrong concepts are, must appear 
from the words employed to utter them. When a Supreme 
Court pronounces such faulty statute unconstitutional, it 
does not reject the concept and retain the words, but sets 
aside the faulty concepts as expressed in legally objection- 
able words, and the whole statute falls to the ground. When 
the words of a statute are not sufficiently clear and precise, 
the Supreme Court will interpret the words and determine 
what the accepted meaning shall be, if the words admit of 
a meaning in keeping with the purpose of the statute and 
with the fundamental law. When the judge in court lays 
down the law to the jury, he must be very careful in the 
choice of his words, and even the attorneys must guard their 
language in addressing the jury and in examining the wit- 
nesses. Among the twelve reasons for a new trial urged by 
the defense in a recent trial, ‘‘the chief reason was that At- 
torney Maroney, in addressing the jury, used an improper 
expression.’’ ‘Thus, also, it is of importance to allow or 
induce a witness to use his own words in stating what he 
knows, and a question of the examining attorney which puts 
the words into the mouth of the witness is objectionable as 
a leading question, and if allowed to go and remain on the 
record, may be considered sufficient cause for a reversal of 
the judgment by an appellate court before which such rec- 
ord may come. All this is reasonable. In all these in- 
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stances, a legislator, a judge, or an attorney would deserve 
being rebuked or laughed to scorn if he were to plead the 
insignificance or minor significance of words or expressions 
and the all-importance of the concepts. But when a Doc- 
tor of Divinity and Professor of Theology, discoursing on 
‘“‘the law and the testimony’’ of God," declare ore rotundo 
that ‘‘the divine authority is not in the style or in the words, 
but in the concept,’’ his hearers look wise and salaam the 
exalted prodigy at whose great feet it is their cherished 
privilege to be most unreasonably humbugged. 

It is, of course, but another inconsistency, when these 
same men, in their critical gambols, with an astounding ex- 
pense of time and labor base and construct their chief argu- 
ments precisely upon the words of the books upon which 
they sit in judgment. Whence do they call one of their fic- 
tions the Elohist, and another, the Jehovist? Because they 
find the word Elohim in certain parts of the text they are 
about to dissect, and the word Jehovah in others. And 
thus they go on and compare and group and count and tab- 
ulate and schedule words whereby they endeavor to show 
identities and diversities of authorship, determine the time 
when and the circumstances under which a text may or must 
have originated. ‘‘That the epistle to the Colossians does 
not come from Paul can be maintained by cogent reasons,’’ 
says Hilgenfeld,”) and among these cogent reasons he gives 
this: ‘Paul, who always gives the Jews precedence before 
the Gentiles, cannot have written, Col. 3, 11, “FAdq» xat’ Jov- 
daioc.’’*) To argue thus, it was necessary to consider the 
words, not only of Col. 3, 11, but also of Rom. 1, 16; 2, 9; 
Bi a0. 5,9; 20,12; Lor ts 24; 10, 32; 42,15; Gals 3; 28, 
where the order of words is inverted, “Jovdatoe xai “EdAyjvec. 
Not only the choice of words, but also their arrangement is 


1) To the law and the testimony: if they speak not according to this 
word, it ts because there is no light in them. Is. 8, 20. 

2) Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 663. 

3) Ibid. p. 665. 
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here considered argumentative, as affording a basis, not only 
for a hypothetical or assertory, but for an apodictical state- 
ment. Oh yes, they are very punctilious as to words, these 
critics are, when they would make them appear to signify 
what they surely do not signify. But where God speaks, 
and, of course, speaks in words, his own words, and speaks 
with divine authority, ‘‘the divine authority is not in the 
style or in the words, but in the concept.’’ Such is the con- 
sistency, the reasonableness, of unbelief. 

A special form of unbelief coming under another chap- 
ter of doctrinal theology, and also widely diffused among 
modern scientific theologians, is subordinationtsm, ‘This is 
a denial of the scriptural doctrine of the divine Trinity in 
the divine Unity and, thus, a species of unbelief. ‘The 
scriptural doctrine is profoundly mysterious, but in no wise 
irrational or nonsensical. Scripture does not teach that 
there are three Gods who are one God, or that there are 
three Persons who are one and the same person, or that God 
is in the same sense and respect both three and one, or not 
three but one and not one but three. ‘The divine Trinity 
of persons in the divine Unity of essence is a mystery, but 
not an absurdity, no contradiction in itself. But subordi- 
nationism is incompatible with itself, self-comtradictory in 
various ways and, thus, thoroughly unreasonable, 

The subordinationist disclaims Socinianism; he would 
not be classed with the Jews or the Mohammedans. He 
would not be a unitarian. Least of all would he be a poly- 
theist. But what is he? According to his theology or theos- 
ophy there are three divine Persons, but there is one God. 
This sounds monotheistic and trinitarian. But his three 
persons are not divine in the same sense. ‘The Father is 
God, adrédeoc, God in the supreme sense of the word. ‘The 
Son and the Holy Ghost are God in a different, inferior, 
subordinate sense, and, being God not in the same sense, 
cannot be the same God. ‘This is unitarianism, inasmuch 
as it acknowledges but one divine person in the full and real 
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sense of the term, divine as the Supreme Being is God, and 
God, the supreme being. It is, at the same time, poly- 
theism, inasmuch as it acknowledges three divine persons 
which are not God in the same sense in which one of them 
is God, but with different divinities. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is neither consistently unitarian, as it supposes 
three distinct persons to whom it ascribes some manner of 
divinity. Neither is it consistently polytheistic, as it knows 
of but one person of supreme, i. e., real and true divinity. 
It is, in fact, a jumble of contradictions and inconsistencies 
which neither man nor God can reconcile. 

No better in kind than its Bibliology and its Theology 
are the Anthropology, the Christology, the Soteriology, of 
modern theological unbelief. Fallen man as conceived and 
described by scientific theologians never existed anywhere 
even in a single specimen. The scientific Christ is a God- 
man who is not God, a savior who cannot save, an object of 
adoration whom it would be idolatry to adore. The scien- 
tific way of salvation is a way of damnation. Scientific 
Christianity is heathendom. In short, ‘‘professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools.’’ 

And to what purpose? It is not reasonable to assume 
that a man will make a fool of himself for nothing. Even 
a circus clown would refuse to make laughing stock of himn- 
self if it did not pay. And this foolishness does pay, though 
the wages be the wages of sin. When the Gentiles ignored 
and rejected what God had revealed to them concerning 
himself in the book of nature, ‘hey became vain tn their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened;*) they 
sank away into deeper depths of spiritual death; they ranted 
against reason and raved against nature; they stocked Olym- 
pus with a menagerie of monsters and called them gods; they 
lowered themselves below the brutes by setting up worship 
and building temples and offering sacrifice to horned beasts 
and serpents; they committed abominations upon them- 


1) Rom, 1, 21. 
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selves and others in the wantonness of their lusts.) And 
when so-called Christians and theologians ignore and reject 
what God has revealed concerning himself in the holy Scrip- 
tures, they too receive in themselves the recompense of their 
error which was meet.*) Casting aside the ‘‘foolishness 
of God’’ which is ‘‘the wisdom of God’’ and ‘‘wiser than 
men,’’*®) they bring forth wisdom of their own which is 
foolishness indeed of a kind to shock all common sense, 
and their vain disciples voice forth encomiums of folly, not, 
as Erasmus did, by way of satire, but seriously stultifying 
themselves by their aus stultitcae in praise of folly only 
greater than their own. AAG. 


THE PASTOR AS A MODEL TO THE CONGREGATION. 


(By request.) 
(CONCLUDED.) 


The apostle next mentions 


THE PASTOR’S SPIRITUALITY. 


What is zvevua? Some think that it refers to that 
spiritual alacrity which characterizes the actions of every 
live Christian —t@ zvedpare Céovres, ‘‘fervent in spirit,’’ 
Rom.12,11. In an exhaustive treatise Cremer shows that 
profane Greek writers always use this term in its physio- 
logical sense, to denote breath, not in its psychological 
sense, to denote the principle of human life. The New 
Testament uses zvedua to denote the religious life in man, 
his personal relation to God, by whose zvedya man becomes 
sanctified, devoted to the service of God. 

Believers have been ‘‘renewed in spirit.’’*) ‘‘If Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit is 
life because of righteousness,’’ says Paul.*) Faith brings 
the spirit of man into communion with the divine Spirit; 


1) Rom. 1, 24—27. Eph. 4, 19; 5, 12. 2) Rom. 1, 27. 
3) 1 Cor. 1, 18—25. 4) Eph. 4, 23. 5) Rom. 8, 10. 
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‘‘the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit.’’.) The 
believer’s worship is said to be an act of his spirit.”) 

Now, the pastor should be ‘‘an example of the be- 
lievers in spirit;’’ his entire life and ministration should 
manifest the intimate relation which he holds to God. It 
is possible to take a secular view also of the pastoral office. 
Regarded as a calling, a profession, a task, a means for 
earning a livelihood, the pastoral office might be classed 
with other avocations, such as that of a lawyer, a merchant, 
a mechanic, etc. No doubt, this is a degrading concep- 
tion of the ministry. It leads men to regard a parish as a 
kind of farm that must be tilled to yield a living, or asa 
revenue district that yields acertain income. The Word of 
God, in this view, becomes a tool in the hands of a wage- 
worker, and every pastoral function is simply labor per- 
formed at so much mental and physical exertion. This 
worldly view of the pastoral office has crept into the church. 
We hear parishes spoken of as ‘‘livings.’’ The calling of 
a pastor is become a mere business transaction. Pastors 
themselves are ‘‘conferring with flesh and blood’’’) in de- 
ciding the urgency of acall. Surely, in such dealings there 
is no zvebua; they are works of the flesh. 

In a materialistic age like ours the pastor must, with 
all the strength of the new life in him, guard against such 
a gross view of his holy calling. He must regard his min- 
isterial acts not as performances of a paid servant but as 
‘*demonstrations of the spirit and of power.’’4) He must 
testify not only what he has read, but what he has, in a 
measure, at least, experienced. Not only medztatio, but 
also ovatzo, and, above all, ¢eztatzo must be the resources 
of his strength. His sermons must be fed not from the 
head but from the heart. Pectus facit theologum. He need 
not be spirited, but he must be spiritualized, full of ‘‘the 
wisdom that is from above,’’®) ‘‘as an angel of God.’’®) 


1) Rom. 8, 16. 2), Ch luCors 14.14 SPs. 13s 3) Gal. 1, 16. 
4) 1 Cor. 2, 4. 5) James 3, 17. 6) Gal. 4, 14. 
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Thus he will guide his congregation not like Columbus on his 
first voyage, but like Columbus on his second voyage; not as 
one who starts out to find an unknown shore, but as one who 
wants to bring others to a port that he has found before. 

Never amidst his multifarious duties should the pastor 
forget his own soul while feeding other souls. He must 
read his Bible daily, not because others must be told what 
it says, but because he himself needs its instruction and 
comfort. He should be a frequent communicant and a dili- 
gent churchgoer, and gratefully accept every opportunity 
for hearing a sermon or attending the Lord’s Supper. And 
when he is a listener in the church with others, let him 
surrender himself entirely to the word that is preached, not 
criticise the preacher. It is heavenly food that is offered 
him, and it matters not whether that food is presented on 
a shining tray, or in the bare hand, with a polished man- 
ner, or in homely style—let him take and satisfy his soul. 
He, too, needs being preached to. 

From the spiritual life of the pastor will flow his mis- 
sionary zeal. He may be an excellent sermonizer, a close 
student, a very agreeable gentleman, without much spirit- 
uality, but it is not likely that he will be deeply stirred with 
the observation of the crying spiritual needs of mankind, 
unless he lives close to the heart of Him who ‘‘groaned in 
spirit,’’?) when He beheld the ravages of sin, and who was 
moved with compassion when He looked upon the shepherd- 
less multitudes.”) Perhaps, on entering the ministry, the 
novelty of the work and youthful emulation may impel him 
for a while to mission work, and in later years the interest of 
the church at large, or occasional inquiries of his brethren 
or superiors in office may compel him to keep up a kind of 
missionary sham battle; but, at best, his missionary efforts 
are a good pretense. He says to himself that there is not 
much meaning in it, and wonders why others should attach 
so much importance to mission work. ‘The pastor can be- 


1) John 11, 33. 2) Mark 6, 34. 
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come fully as negligent as his lukewarm members: muddy 
roads, a gust of wind, small attendances, a slight indisposi- 
tion may suffice to quench his ardor. 

Nor will the pastor who lacks inwardness, personal 
spiritual life, manifest great zeal in private ministration to 
his members. He will not be the house-going minister 
that creates a church-going people; he will not concern 
himself greatly, except in complaints, about the indifferent; 
he will not go after the strayed and erring; he will not in- 
vestigate the effects of his public preaching, nor clinch the 
nails which he had driven on Sunday by a face-to-face con- 
versation with Brother Brown, who considered the sermon 
‘*powerfully good,’’ because it hit Brother Jones, or with 
Sister Carson, who thought the sermon not good at all, be- 
cause it made her uneasy, etc. Intense spiritual life is the 
great requisite, if the pastor is to maintain a vital interest 
in every part of his great office. It will tell in his every 
act, and the whole congregation, the children, the cate- 
chumens, the elders, the collectors, will be affected by it. 

When the pastor’s disappointments are multiplied, when 
the obstacles in his way increase, when the heat and burden 
of the day become more and more oppressive, when the fer- 
vor of his early zeal has flown, when the fire that was burnt 
in him is become choked with the ashes of despondency, 
when it seems as if even the last spark should be stifled, 
let him pray for the zvedua of God.) As the church in the 
days of Charlemagne sang: ‘‘Veni Creator Spiritus,’’ so let 
his morning and evening song be: 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost the sevenfold gifts impart. 


Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 
Enable with perpetual light 

The dullness of our blinded sight. 


1) Luke 11, 13. 
14 
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THE PASTOR’S SINCERITY. 

Paul next exhorts ‘Timothy to ‘‘be an example in 
faith,’’ xorg. Evidently, faith is here to be taken as the 
virtue of faith, not as the means of justification, or the 
source of good works; for the pastor is to show this faith. 
Justifying faith, however, is invisible; this faith is some- 
thing tangible, communicable. Bengel interprets it ‘‘sin- 
ceritatem animi Dei fidentis in rebus secundis et adversis.’’ 

IKioree is given a like place in the enumeration of Chris- 
tian virtues in 1 ‘Tim. 6, 11:1) ‘‘O man of God, ... follow 
after righteousness, godliness, /azéh, love, patience, meek- 
ness.’’ Here it is evident, that ‘‘faith’’ is a virtue differ- 
ing from ‘‘righteousness,’’? Moreover, ‘Timothy is urged to 
‘*follow after it,’’? but how could he follow, unless he be- 
lieved? His following after, then, implies that he is already 
a believer and in possession of the ztore¢ that justifies. In 
the strength of the justifying morc he is to attain to the 
virtue of xtorec, In Gal. 5, 22 Paul makes ziorec a ‘‘fruit of 
the Spirit’’ together with love, joy, peace, longsuffering, etc. 
All these virtues the apostle places over and against a long 
line of ‘‘works of the flesh’’ (v.19—21). He is comparing 
the life of an unconverted with that of a converted person 
on the basis of their respective works —works which can be 
seen and examined. And among these works there is, on 
the believer’s side of the account, ztore¢. Cremer translates 
niarec at this place by ‘‘’T'reue unter den Menschen,’’ Bengel 
says, it is the Hebrew )98, and gives as the Latin equiva- 
lents ‘‘constantia, fidelitas: cui opponuntur dissidia et hae- 
reses.’?*) 

1) Cf. 2 Tim, 2, 22, 

2) Cf, Ps. 33, 4. TOR is predicated of God; ‘‘God’s faith’? = His 
faithfulness in performing what He promises, His reliability. —Is. 12, 5 
AK is ‘the girdle of Messiah’s loins,’’—Jer. 7, 28 it is said “‘to have 
perished and to have been cut off from the mouth,’’ Referring to Jer. 5,3 


Dr, Walther in a lecture remarked: ‘‘God ascertains a person’s TVR, 7. e., 
whether he is faithful and can be relied upon,’’ 
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“Tt is required in stewards,’’ says Paul, ‘‘that a man 
) y ) 


be found faithful’’ —zord¢. A steward holds a sacred trust; 
his lord and the subjects of his lord expect fidelity on the 
steward’s part, a sincere performance of all those duties 
which are involved in the trust conferred. At his ordi- 
nation the Lord addressed to the steward of His spiritual 
household the questions: ‘‘Will you feed my sheep? my 
lambs?’’ ‘The Lord’s children were there, and asked: 
‘*Will you be our shepherd?’’ And the steward vowed and 
solemnly spoke: ‘‘Yes, with the help of God, I will.”’ 
That promise bound the steward to be true in sincerity of 
heart to his Master’s interests and to the interests of his 
Master’s subjects. 

The pastor who has zezec, confidently believes that the 
Lord has made him, just him, the pastor of that particular 
congregation which he has been called to serve, and that 
through his ministration the purposes of God are to be 
effected. With this conviction he labors quietly and per- 
sistently. His mind has been thoroughly made up to his 
work. He says to himself: ‘‘This is my opportunity for 
accomplishing good; this is my station in the vineyard till 
the even is come and the laborers are called in, or until the 
Master summons me to a different post.’? With fixed pur- 
pose and unflinching determination he labors on, through 
mist and sunshine, over calm and turbulent seas, through 
good and ill reports, saying: ‘‘Christ relies on me—won- 
derful thought! —Christ’s people rely on me!’’ ‘That is 
mtotes, a noble thing in the pastor. Faithfully he prepares 
his sermons, not relying upon the questionable impulse that 
springs from necessity, which is said to be the mother of 
invention. Faithfully he calls upon his sick members; faith- 
fully he goes in search of the strayed sheep, warns the err- 
ing, strengthens those in great temptation. And withal he 
manifests his trust in a like faithfulness and sincerity on 
the part of his congregation. His members know that their 
pastor places confidence in them. His example has induced 
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followers. His members learn from their pastor what it is 
to ‘‘be faithful unto death.”’ 

But when the pastor becomes suspected of truancy in 
his calling, of insincerity in his dealings with the members 
of his flock, when his hand is discovered in intrigues and 
he meddles with matters outside of his legitimate call, his 
people become estranged and the sacred office loses in 
respect. 

The last item to which Paul refers in his counsel to 
Timothy is 


THE PASTOR’S PURITY. 


‘Ayveta denotes sexual purity, chastity. In an age like 
that in which the apostle lived, and under conditions like 
those in which his disciple was called to labor, there was a 
peculiar force in this last reminder. ‘The immoralities of 
paganism are adverted to in every epistle of Paul. Rioting, 
drunkenness, chambering, wantonness, fornication, mastur- 
bation, pederasty, incest down to the lowest forms of beastly 
defilement, were the order of the day. In the midst of this 
filth the chaste light of the Gospel shone. The Christians 
were warned to keep themselves ‘‘unspotted from this 
world.’’ Among the pure the Christian bishop was to be 
the purest, a model of chastity. 

This monitum, however, has not lost force nor time- 
liness in our age. ‘True, congregations do not stipulate in 
their vocation that their pastor must be a chaste person, 
because chastity is, among Christians, a self-evident re- 
quirement. And, God be praised, instances of unchaste 
conduct are rare among the clergy, at least of the Prostes- 
tant churches, though also among them the historian has 
noted some flagrant examples. Nor has the Lutheran 
clergy been immune from unchastity among its represen- 
tatives. But what indignation seized society—not Chris- 
tendom alone—when the low morality of the Roman priest- 
hood, and the pernicious consequences of their enforced 
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celibacy were revealed, as still happens occasionally. (In 
view of this, one learns to appreciate Luther’s taunt to 
Rome at his marriage.)!) And it is well known that the 
discovered instances of immorality among the clergy are 
eagerly canvassed among the unchurchly elements, and 
serve them as weapons in their unholy warfare upon the 
Church. 

But Paul means to warn his disciple not against the 
grosser forms of unchastity alone. Lewdness has allied 
itself with shrewdness to render discovery more difficult. 
Also in its finer forms the pastor should shun immorality. 
Everything about him should breathe purity. 

An unmarried pastor, and a young pastor, at that, is 
exposed to greater danger in this respect than one who is 
married. His office compels him to meet and speak also 
with the women in his congregation in a very private way. 
Paul warns Timothy at another place with special reference 
to this point.?) He counsels him to treat them either as 
mothers or sisters. To consider women thus nearly related 
to himself will certainly prove a great help to the pastor in 
his intercourse with the female members of his charge; it 
will instinctively teach him the proper bearing and lan- 
guage on such occasions and suppress all thoughts of an 
inordinate nature. Clarke relates approvingly: ‘‘The ad- 
vice of a very holy and experienced minister of Christ was, 
‘Converse sparingly with women, and especially with young 
women.’’’®) 

In conclusion, we note the admonition to Titus.‘) The 
passage makes a sweeping demand: ‘‘/z all things showing 
thyself a pattern of good works.’’ If we understand zepé 
mdyta to mean ‘‘altogether,’’ or ‘‘upon the whole,’’ or ‘‘gen- 
erally,’’ the meaning of the passage still is indistinct; its 
all-comprehensiveness dissipates its force, renders it vague. 


1) See his invitations to his wedding-feast, Leipzig Ed. XIX, p. 370f. 
Zyoin 5302. 3) Clarke’s ‘‘Commentary,’’ sub 1 Tim. 4, 12. 
A) ‘Tit. 2, 7. 
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Nor does the apostle by zepe zdvta intend to express the 
sum total, so to speak, of the exemplary conduct of Titus; 
for in the preceding verses (v. 2—6) the duties of parish- 
ioners, not of the pastor, are outlined. These duties Titus 
was to teach each member according to his station. Old 
men (v. 2), old women (v. 3), young women (v. 4.5), and 
young men (v. 6), were to be told @ zpéze tH byacvovay deda- 
oxakta, ‘‘the things which become sound doctrine.’’ And 
now (v. 7) Paul turns to Titus and says: zeoe zdvta osavtov 
mapeyouevos tuo xah@v Zoywv. We believe, the stress lies 
not so much on zep: zdvta as, rather, on geavtov. ‘The du- 
ties which Titus is to teach he is to perform himself; he 
should practice what he preaches. The participle zapeyo- 
pevog may be connected with the Adie at the head of the 
chapter: ‘‘Speak ... and present thyself as a pattern!”’ 
Hence, we understand this to be the point in the admo- 
nition, viz.: 


THE PASTOR’S CONSISTENCY. 


The Christian pastor preaches to his people sound doc- 
trine (v. 1); his words are ‘‘sound speech that cannot be 
condemned’? (v. 8); he has not tampered with the Scriptures 
which he sets forth; he shows ‘‘uncorruptness;’’ and he 
speaks reverently (ceyvoryra). As he stands in the pulpit 
measuring the conduct of his hearers by the unerring rule 
of the divine Word, let him bear in mind that from the pew 
his own conduct is likewise measured. Neither a forceful 
composition, nor a fluent diction, nor a brilliant delivery, 
nor a grave bearing, nor sanctified airs will be able to wipe 
from the mind of the listener the painful impression that 
he is witnessing a strange contradiction, if he knows his 
pastor to be lacking, in quite an appreciable degree, in those 
things which he inculcates. The effect of the pastor’s con- 
duct can destroy the effect of his preaching. Therefore, he 
must be careful to be ‘‘a pattern in all things.’? The young 
and the old in the congregation should be able to decide 
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the correctness of their actions by what they know and see 
the pastor do. ‘‘Be as I am,’’ says Paul.!) Every pastor 
should be able to say as much. 

What rigid self-discipline will be necessary to this end! © 
From morn till eve, from the early Sunday devotion to the 
evening prayer on Saturday, at home and abroad, in his 
study or in his parlor, in the pulpit or at the homes of his 
parishioners, in his labors and in his recreations, the pastor 
should be the model of a Christian. His joy and his grief, 
his severity and his leniency, his speech and his silence, 
his affections and his aversions, his watchfulness and his 
security, his confidence and his distrust, should be exem- 
plary. For concerning all these matters he must continually 
speak to his members, and show them 4 zpéze c7) byeavobon 
dcdacxaktg. He should have his mind so much engrossed 
with his high calling, that he will never view himself as 
merely a private citizen within the community, but always 
as the pastor on whom many eyes are fixed. When, after 
the sermon, he puts off the gown and leaves the sanctuary, 
he has not suddenly become simply Mr. Soandso, but he is 
still the Reverend Soandso. 

If the pastor feels that he is not ‘‘sufficient unto these 
things’’”) let him strive in the faith that conquers all things 
after the mark of perfection which his high calling sets be- 
fore us. Even the knowledge of his shortcomings must have 
this beneficial result, to make him a merciful minister to 
his flock. If he has fought stubbornness, vanity, conceit, 
sloth, greed, ambition, carnalmindedness, diffidence in him- 
self, he will so much the more readily understand and ap- 
preciate the struggles which his parishioners are making 
along those same lines, and he will be an intelligent and 


1) Gal. 4, 12. Some commentators think, that the apostle refers to 
his affectionate love for the Galatians, others, that he alludes to his firm 
adherence to the faith, which he had first preached to the Galatians and 
which he is defending in his epistle to them. 

2), 2} Core 25-165 
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sympathetic adviser to them. It is written concerning the 
divine Head of the Church: ‘‘We have not an highpriest 
that cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities: 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.’’’) Our infirmities, though they are not sinless, still 
increase in us the feeling of close kinship with the imper- 
fect saints of Christ here below, and keep us humble even 
when elevated to the dignity of an ambassadorship’) for 
Christ. W. iH. T. Dav. 


THE EVIDENCE IN CHURCH DISCIPLINE: 


Among the rights and duties of the church, of every 
local congregation, not the least important are those of a 
judicatory, a spiritual court with power to sit in judgment 
over its members. Being rights and duties of the church, 
no congregation is excluded from these rights and no con- 
gregation is exempt from these duties,*) and every member 
of each congregation should have an eye to their faithful 
performance, and should be fairly familiar with the rules 
and principles according to which church trials should be 
properly conducted. 

In every church trial, as in every court trial every- 
where, those who are to adjudicate a case have to deal 
with two distinct kinds of questions, questions of fact and 
questions of law. Where the questions of fact are not suf- 
ficiently answered, we cannot judge, because we do not 
know what case we have before us, or whether we have a 
case before us at all. Where we are in doubt or ignorance 
as to the questions of law, we cannot properly judge, be- 
cause we have not in hand the norm according to which 
the facts are to be judged. The questions of law in a church 
trial must be answered from the Word of God. The church 


1) Hebr. 4, 15. Z)e2)' Core 55205 
3) Matt. 18, 15—18. 1 Cor. 5, 3—5. 11—13. 
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is not commissioned to administer the laws of the munici- 
pality or state as laid down in the statute books, or to in- 
vestigate and punish crimes committed against such laws. 
The judicial business of the church is the administration 
of the law of God, and church discipline has to deal with 
manifest sins committed against such divine law. On the 
other hand, the questions of fact in a church trial as in 
every other court trial, above all, the question whether a 
certain act laid to the charge of the accused has been actu- 
ally committed as charged and committed by the person so 
accused, must be settled by the evidence in the case where 
the charge is denied. 

The evidence in church trials may be circumstantial, 
or in writing, or the oral testimony of witnesses. 

Circumstantial evidence, in order to establish the truth 
of an allegation, must be conclusive as to the point or points 
at issue in a way to exclude a reasonable doubt. When a 
woman is found pregnant, this circumstance establishes the 
fact that she has had carnal intercourse, and if she be found 
in the said state a year after the departure of her husband 
to a foreign country and before his return, extra-connu- 
bial intercourse is to be assumed without further evidence. 
But these circumstances alone do not substantiate a charge 
of adultery against the woman; for she may have been the 
victim of rape committed upon her person against her will. 
When a man known to have been insane when last seen 
alive is found dead in his room with a discharged pistol in 
his clenched hand and a ball in his brain corresponding 
with the calibre of the pistol, these circumstances, together 
with the well-known suicidal propensities of the insane, 
establish beyond a reasonable doubt a case of suicide with- 
out moral responsibility. But the occurrence of several in- 
corrections in a treasurer’s books, such as omissions of 
entries or faulty addition, does not suffice to stamp him a 
thief, even though all the errors had been to his profit, as 
all these inaccuracies may have been committed uninten- 
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tionally and without his knowledge. That a stolen article 
has been found in a servant’s trunk is not, in itself, con- 
clusive evidence of that servant’s guilt when, f. ex., other 
inmates of the house, such as fellow-servants or children of 
the family, can be shown to have had access to the trunk. 
Thus Benjamin, Joseph’s youngest brother, was not a thief, 
though the silver cup was found in his sack.’) Yet, while 
circumstantial evidence must be received and weighed with 
utmost care and caution, it must not be ruled out of the 
church as inadmissible. It was by a manner of circumstan- 
tial evidence that the disciples of John were led by Christ 
himself to know that he was the promised Messiah,*) and 
Nicodemus was not rebuked for judging Jesus to be a teacher 
come from God because of the miracles he wrought.*) And 
when the Savior says, By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, tf ye have love one to another,') we are ad- 
monished to establish our discipleship in the eyes of all men 
by circumstantial evidence. Even so will Christ on his judg- 
ment throne prove the righteousness of his judgment by this 
kind of evidence, by the works of the righteous and the 
works of the wicked.°) 

Evidence in writing, judiciously used, may be of great 
value in ascertaining the facts of a case of church discipline. 
Such writings may be either public, as the minutes of a con- 
gregation or board, the official records of a church, registers 
of baptism, marriage, etc., the official correspondence of 
officers, testimonials and certificates, written contracts, and 
similar documents, executed in the name of the congre- 
gation. Or they may be of a private character, as letters 
of the parties to a cause, written contracts or other agree- 
ments in writing, account books, statements published 
through the press, letters of witnesses, etc. All these 
writings, both public and private, have this in common that 


1) Gen. 44, 1 ff. 2) Matt. 11, 4f. 
3) John 3, 2. Cf. Mark 16, 20. 4) John 13, 35. 
5) Matt. 25, 34—45. 
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they are written, and this must never be forgotten when 
they are to be used and admitted as evidence. ‘There must 
be no doubt as to their authenticity and credibility, and 
where such doubt exists, it must either be removed, or the 
whole instrument must be rejected. For what is doubtful in 
itself cannot establish a certainty; the effect cannot be greater 
than the cause. Being written evidence, the written words 
must stand for what they are worth. If they are clear, they 
must be taken in the sense they clearly express, and what 
they clearly say must either prevail, or fall to the ground 
before better evidence. It will not do to change the plain 
sense of written words by oral testimony and then claim 
credence as for written evidence. But written evidence may 
be refuted by other written testimony, or by preponderant 
parol testimony. And where the written words are am- 
biguous or otherwise obscure, they may be interpreted by 
evidence alzunde; but such interpretation must not be al- 
lowed to contradict the context, and what is proved by such 
interpretation must be looked upon as proved by the written 
words in conjunction with the evidence alzunde, so that 
weakening the latter weakens the conjoint evidence. All 
this holds even where the writer himself is heard as the in- 
terpreter of his words. 

The written evidence most frequently claiming con- 
sideration in cases of church discipline is that of the con- 
gregational minutes containing a record of what was trans- 
acted in a certain meeting of the congregation. Records 
of this kind ought to be very valuable, being written during 
or shortly after the transactions recorded, and by a person 
appointed for that purpose by the congregation, then sub- 
mitted to the congregation for correction, and finally ap- 
proved as a correct statement of facts still fresh in the 
memory of those who transacted what is thus recorded for 
future reference. Experience has shown that these records 
are often very far from what they might be and should be. 
Some contain too much, others, too little. It is not an easy 
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thing to write contemporaneous history. It may require con- 
siderable acumen and ripe theological judgment to record 
the proceedings of a meeting which had a difficult case to 
deal with. It is, therefore, often expedient to appoint a 
special secretary, say a neighboring minister, for a meeting 
in which matters of peculiar importance are to be transacted, 
and every member should pay particular attention when the 
minutes of such a meeting are submitted for correction and 
approval. If corrections prove necessary, they should be 
executed at once, and the corrected form should be read in 
full before the adoption of the minutes, so that the entire 
congregation may know in what form the minutes are finally 
adopted. For by their adoption the minutes, which were 
until then the work of the secretary, become the record of 
the congregation, and while, before submitting it to the 
congregation, the secretary was free, with or without the 
assistance of others, to change his work in order to bring 
it as near to perfection as possible, after its adoption by the 
congregation the record must stand as adopted. Changes 
in the adopted protocols can only be made by order of the 
congregation, as, f. ex., when the congregation resolves that 
a certain passage shall be stricken from the record-book. 

The adopted records of a congregation being the dec- 
larations of the body which adopted them, evidence pro- 
duced from such records must be presumed to stand until 
refuted by better evidence. ‘Thus where a certain state- 
ment was recorded as occurring in a certain letter, the 
original letter referred to was produced to prove that it did 
not contain such statement. ‘The evidence to disprove a 
statement placed on record may even appear in the same 
or in some other record of the congregation. Thus, where 
a former member was recorded as having been excommu- 
nicated according to Matt. 18, the records of the same con- 
gregation found in the same minute-book showed con- 
clusively that the member had zot been excommunicated 
according to Matt. 18. 
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Of written instruments pertaining to secular affairs, 
such as deeds, mortgages, contracts, congregations have 
refused to take cognizance on the plea that it was not the 
business of the church to look into such matters. But 
circumstances may make it necessary that a congregation 
should also investigate deeds and contracts to secure the 
evidence required in a case of church discipline. It is true, 
the proper authority to determine the boundary lines of a 
farm or to admit a will to probate is not the church but 
the state and the state’s judiciary; and in this sense Christ 
said to a certain Jew, ‘‘Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?’’ But when a brother would lodge com- 
plaint as against a brother for dishonest dealings, not for 
the purpose of having a contract enforced or a fence re- 
moved, but that the brother may be led to repent of his sin 
and amend, the proper tribunal is not the state’s court of 
law or chancery, but the Christian congregation, and when 
the brother thus arraigned denies the charge and sets up 
a defense by producing his deed or contract to show that 
his dealings were strictly honest, he must not be refused 
what he may rightfully demand, the hearing and weigh- 
ing of the evidence whereby he may establish the facts in 
the case. 

The third kind of evidence mentioned above is parol 
evidence, the oral testimony of witnesses. A witness is a 
person who testifies to what he knows by his own obser- 
vation. The apostles were witnesses to the resurrection 
of Christ, testifying as they who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead,') and Christ, the faithful 
and true witness,”) says of himself, We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen; *) and John the Baptist 
says of him, What he hath seen and heard, that he testt- 
fieth; *) and St. John the apostle says, We have seen it, 
and bear witness.°) What a man knows from others only, 


1) Acts 10, 41. 2) Rev. 3, 14. 3) John 3, 11. 
4) John 3, 32. 5) 1 John 1, 2. 
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though from most reliable witnesses, he cannot himself 
assert as a witness to the fact. A wife cannot testify as 
a witness to her husband’s adultery committed in New York 
while she was in Chicago, even though her husband con- 
fessed to her; she can only testify as a witness to the con- 
fession. But that a witness has not seen or heard or other- 
wise observed everything does not say that he has observed 
nothing and cannot, therefore, be recognized as a witness 
to what he did observe. In a case of theft, two witnesses 
may have seen the thief entering the house by the front 
door without a bundle, and two other witnesses may have 
seen him leaving the house by the rear door with a bundle. 
Here the conjoint testimony of all the witnesses may be 
conclusive, each witness testifying to what he has seen, 
and that only. But in all cases the testimony of a witness 
can go only as far as his own observation has gone, and 
where that ended his availability as a witness must end. 
What he may have concluded from what he had seen or 
heard is not evidence. It is for the court to make the con- 
clusions, if they may or must be made. Conclusions may 
be based upon the evidence, but must not be in any way 
confounded with the evidence. 

Even the person upon whom an offense was committed 
is not always in position to observe the unlawful act. Slan- 
der is generally committed in the absence of the injured 
party and comes to his knowledge by the testimony of 
others. But if the person injured, or the person who pre- 
fers the charge, has himself witnessed the offense charged, 
he may also testify as a witness to the facts he witnessed. 
This is clear from the words of Christ, 7ake with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established.1) Here he against whom a 
brother has trespassed and who is eventually to ‘‘tell it unto 
the church,’’ is evidently counted as one of the ‘‘two or 


1) Matt. 18, 16. 
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three witnesses,’’ having taken but ‘‘one or two more’? to 
be with him. Even in the secular courts, the old common 
law rule that no party to the suit should be competent to 
testify has ‘‘been buried beyond resurrection in a statutory 
grave.’’') Of course, the accused party, being likewise in 
position to know by his own observation whether he com- 
mitted or did not commit the offense laid to his charge, 
cannot consistently be denied the right of testifying as a 
witness in his own behalf while his case is being inves- 
tigated. 

As the parties to the case are not, because of their 
interest in the event, incompetent to testify, so other wit- 
nesses in some way interested in the case are not, on that 
account, barred from the right or exempt from the duty of 
testifying. A husband may be called upon or permitted to 
give evidence for or against his wife, a wife, for or against 
her husband, a child, for or against a parent, a parent, for 
or against a child. But a minister is not free or bound to 
divulge what has come to his knowledge in his capacity of 
a confessor or spiritual adviser in matters of conscience. 
For what was confessed to him was confessed to God. Be- 
sides, what a person knows by a confession he does not 
know as a witness, by his own observation. Even the con- 
fession of the accused, made before the congregation, while 
it is, in most cases, conclusive as far as it goes as to the 
guilt of the person who has made the confession, does not, 
by itself and unsustained by other evidence, prove the guilt 
of an accomplice who denies his complicity. For no one 
can confess for another against the other’s will, and while 
the confession of the offender, though made by himself 
alone, generally makes further evidence unnecessary as far 
as he admits the charge lying against himself, inasmuch as 
what is conceded need not be proved, yet his confession, 
as far as it implicates others who deny the charge, is but 


1) Rapalje, Law of Witnesses, 7 26. 
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the testimony of one witness and insufficient where ‘‘in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be estab- 
lished.”’ 

This was the rule laid down in the law of Israel. In 
Deuteronomy we read: Aé the mouth of two wiinesses, or 
three witnesses, shall he that ts worthy of death be put to 
death; but at the mouth of one wtiness he shall not be put 
to death.) And that this was not prescribed for capital 
cases only appears from the general rule saying, Oe w#t- 
ness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, 
or for any sin, in any sin that he sinneth: at the mouth 
of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall 
the matter be established.*) The same rule is laid down for 
the church by Christ himself, and especially for the ad- 
ministration of church discipline, where, treating ea jro- 
fesso of the exercise of this duty, he says, But if he well 
not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that 
zn the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established.*) St. Paul, too, in his instructions to Timothy, 
says, Against an elder receive not an accusation, but before 
two or three witnesses.4) And that this rule should hold not 
only for the trial of an officer in the church, is evident from 
his words written in contemplation of strict discipline to be 
exercised upon offenders in the church of Corinth, when he 
says, Juz the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every 
word be established.®) The constant wording of this rule 
clearly marks it as a reassertion of the principle set forth in 
the Old Testament statute, enjoining its observance also by 
the New Testament church in the administration of church 
discipline. The rule is plain, and easy of application. “Pjyua 
is the charge in court. If the charge be admitted and the 
accused stand confessed, the church will say, ‘‘Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee.’’*®) If the charge be denied, 
it must be established, or it will fall to the ground. And to 


1) Deut. 17, 6. 2) Deut. 19, 15. 3) Matt. 18, 16. 
Ay Pim word 9; $).2 Confasei. 6) Luke 19, 22. 
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sustain the charge, the testimony of one witness only shall 
not be sufficient; the testimony of at least two witnesses 
shall be required, and where a third witness can be had, 
he too shall be called to testify. And unless the charge be . 
established by at least two witnesses, where witnesses are 
required at all, it shall be set aside as groundless, and the 
accused shall be acquitted and the case dismissed. 

Simple, however, and easy of application as this rule 
certainly is, it has often been neglected or misapplied. ‘The 
oral statements of a witness and a letter written by him and 
produced in evidence by another person is not the testimony 
of two witnesses, but of one witness only. ‘The testimony 
of three persons stating that they suspected a certain man 
of a certain act is not the testimony of three witnesses, nor 
even the testimony of one witness, to the act. In a case 
where five witnesses were ready to testify to a fact, it was 
found that not one of them was a witness to the fact, but 
that all of them had their knowledge from the same in- 
formant, who was himself no witness in any sense. A man 
had been excommunicated on the testimony of two mem- 
bers of the congregation because of certain utterances which 
he denied and refused to recant. ‘The witnesses agreed in 
their statements as to the nature of the offense at issue; 
but when, on closer investigation, they were asked where 
and under what circumstances the offense had been com- 
mitted, the one declared that it was in a conversation be- 
tween him and the accused in the rear of the church, no 
third person being present, while the other witness declared 
that the accused had made the offensive statement as he 
walked with him alone on the road half a mile away from 
the church. ‘This was looked upon by some as aggravating 
the case, since, if the statements of the witnesses were true, 
the accused had even repeated the offense. Yet the accused 
had to be acquitted and the excommunication rescinded as, 
in fact, nothing had been proved and nothing could be 


proved, there being, according to the statements of both 
15 
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witnesses, but one witness to each instance in the face of 
a persistent denial of the charge. In another case, seven 
women had, in written depositions, preferred a number of 
heinous charges against the same man, each of them de- 
claring that she had been alone with him when the offenses 
were committed. Although, also in this case, the accused 
emphatically denied all the immoral acts charged against 
him, there were those who held him convicted by the evi- 
dence of seven witnesses, while, according to the rule laid 
down by the Head of the church, the charges fell to the 
ground, as each of the seven witnesses avowedly stood alone 
with her testimony to the acts alleged in her depositions. 
An indignity committed on A at X is not the same act with 
an indignity committed on B at Y or with the same kind of 
indignity committed on C at Z, and a person who has wit- 
nessed the one and that one only cannot testify to the other 
which she has not witnessed. Two witnesses, to come 
under the rule, must, by their own observation, be witnesses 
to the same act, not only the same in kind, but the same in 
number. Thus, if the same person had committed theft 
three times, and one witness had seen the first theft, another, 
the second theft, and still another, the third theft, each 
being the only witness present in each instance, the testi- 
mony of the three witnesses would be of no avail if the ac- 
cused denied the charge of theft. He is not, and cannot 
be, accused of theft 2 abdstracto, but the charge must be of 
theft zz concreto, the unlawful taking of a certain object at 
a certain time and place, and his denial is a denial of the 
certain concrete act or acts, and in the face of such denial 
the charge can be established only by two or three witnesses 
testifying to the concrete, particular act which has come 
under their observation. Where the two or three witnesses 
to such particular act are wanting, the church must acquit 
for want of evidence, all the same whether the unsustained 
charges be few or many, with one witness, and one only, 
testifying to each, while the accused denies them all. 


Ee 
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What, then, is the church to do with the witnesses 
whose testimony is thus set aside? Or whom of the two 
should the congregation believe, him whose testimony stands 
alone, or him whose denial stands alone? Neither. In 
such cases we simply cannot judge. We must believe 
neither the unsustained assertion nor the unsustained denial. 
Neither do we disbelieve the one or the other. We acquit 
the accused for want of evidence to convict, not because 
we know him to be innocent, but because we do not know 
him to be guilty; not because the charge has been refuted, 
but because it has not been established and sustained. In 
such cases there are but three who know the truth, the one 
who asserts, the one who denies, and God who knows the 
hidden things of men. All others should not presume to 
know what they cannot know. 

The case is the same where there have been two or 
more witnesses to the fact at issue, but the testimony of 
one of them only can be obtained. It is not necessary, 
however, that all the witnesses should appear before the 
congregation to give their testimony. An absent witness 
may be examined by order of the congregation, either by 
two or more members of the church, who may then report 
to the congregation what they have heard from his lips, or 
by two or more reliable persons who shall take his depo- 
sitions in writing and have him, in their presence, affix his 
signature. The better way is to have the questions to be 
answered by the witness formulated by the congregation or 
those who conduct the investigation. Even where a wit- 
ness can no longer be examined, his testimony may some- 
times be introduced, as when a person now deceased has 
made statements to the facts in a letter the authenticity of 
which can be proved, or orally before two or more credible 
witnesses who heard him make the statements at the same 
time and in the presence of each other. If the deceased 
had made the same statements twice, once in the presence 
of one witness, and once in the presence of another witness, 
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there would be but one witness to each instance, and the 
unsupported testimony of each would be of no avail. And 
even the concurrent testimony of two witnesses in the con- 
temporaneous presence of whom the statements were made 
would not constitute the testimony of two witnesses to the 
facts concerning which the statements were made, but would 
amount to the testimony of but one witness to the fact or 
facts, viz. the testimony of the deceased or absent witness 
whose statements they credibly report. 

The testimony of one witness must be sustained by 
other evidence not only when he asserts what others have 
said or done, but also when his evidence concerns words or 
acts of his own. Here the witness might, perhaps, object, 
‘‘Do not I know, and better than anybody else, what I have 
said or done?’’ But the question is not what he may know, 
but what he can prove, and his testimony, while it stands 
alone, can prove nothing. When in the course of an in- 
vestigation several members of a congregation declared that 
they had voted against a certain measure, the negative vote 
of each had to be proved by witnesses who had heard him 
say No when the vote was taken, and it was so proved. 
That there were others who had not heard them did not in- 
validate the testimony of those who had. For while many 
may have failed to see or hear what has actually occurred, 
it is not likely that several have concurrently seen or heard 
what has not occurred. 

That the testimony of witnesses must be concurrent is 
clearly implied in the rule that zz the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word shall be established. For in all points 
in which two witnesses disagree, each witness stands alone. 
If two witnesses state that they saw a certain child take 
something out of a schoolfellow’s pencilbox, but they did 
not know whether it was a pencil or a penholder, there is 
no disagreement, and it would appear that the child had 
taken something, though the witnesses may have been too 
far away to have distinguished what it was, while they were 
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witnesses to the same act. But if one witness said it was 
a red leadpencil, and the other, it was a blue penholder, 
which he had seen him take, nothing is proved; for the 
act testified to by the one witness was certainly not that _ 
described by the other. Whether the child took the pencil, 
or the penholder, or both, or neither, would not appear 
from the evidence. And thus in all cases, the testimony of 
two witnesses is the evidence of two witnesses in the bib- 
lical sense only when and as far as their testimony is con- 
current as to the act to which they testify. When ¢hezr 
witness agrees not together,') it can prove nothing. For 
this reason, in order to do full justice to a case in which 
agreement in detail is of consequence, it is advisable to ex- 
amine the several witnesses in the absence of each other. 
For though among Christians the presumption should be 
for the credibility of the witness, yet the susceptibility to 
suggestion to which all men are more or less subject, and 
a natural desire to avoid disagreement, especially where 
agreement is known or felt to be of special significance, are 
apt to bias the testimony even of such as would not wil- 
fully offend against the commandment, 7hou shalt not bear 
false witness agatnst thy neighbor, and due precaution is, 
therefore, not at all out of place among those who know 
that the spirit ts willing, but the flesh ts weak.) 

On the other hand, the fact that a witness does not 
know everything will not prove that he does not know 
anything. The man never lived who had full knowledge of 
everything pertaining to an event of which he was a witness. 
Hume the historian is said to have lost all confidence in 
history when he learned how little he really knew and how 
much he was in error concerning an encounter which had 
come to pass before his eyes. That a witness does not 
know one point does not invalidate his testimony as to 
other points which he does know, and it may require the 


1) Mark 14, 56. 59. 2) Matt. 26, 41. 
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combined testimonies of a score of witnesses to establish 
the essential facts connected with a case. But here again 
the unsustained evidence of one witness can substantiate 
no point of the charge. Care should also be taken to credit 
as testimony such statements only as a witness makes from 
his own observation, and to shut out hearsay evidence where 
the testimony of witnesses is required. But hearsay evi- 
dence is sometimes of value to point out witnesses who may 
be summoned to testify. 

A peculiar difficulty arises when the concurrent testi- 
mony of two or more witnesses contradicts the concurrent 
testimony of two or more other witnesses. Here the pre- 
ponderance of evidence must decide, and in the absence of 
preponderance, where the evidence fvo and the evidence 
contra are equally balanced, a zon deqguet must be confessed 
and the point or points which cannot be established must 
be dropped. A preponderance of evidence may lie in the 
greater number of witnesses. That, other things being 
equal, the testimony of three witnesses should have greater 
weight than that of two appears from the constant form of 
the rule that zz the mouth of two OR THREE wetmesses every 
word shall be established. And if the testimony of three 
witnesses weighs more than that of two, then that of four 
witnesses should weigh still more and outweigh that of two 
and even of three. This, however, evidently presupposes 
that the various testimonies are fairly in equipoise among 
themselves. The value of evidence everywhere, in court, 
in historical research, in textual criticism, is not determined 
simply by the number of witnesses, but by the weight of 
their testimony. ‘The common reading of the codices x, A, 
B, and C may outweigh a reading common to a dozen or 
more of late minuscule manuscripts. ‘The evidence of three 
disinterested men testifying to a subject on which they had 
never conferred with each other, and who, giving their evi- 
dence promptly and with manifest impartiality, agreed in 
all the essential details, would be of greater weight than 
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the testimony of the members of a family of six who had a 
common interest in the cause and, having repeatedly dis- 
cussed the matter among themselves, showed a uniform re- 
luctance to come out with the truth where it went against 
their interest, or to remember what would be damaging to 
their cause. In many instances, the intrinsic merit of a 
person’s testimony is easily determined. In other cases the 
weighing of the evidence is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
especially where the disparity of the numbers of the wit- 
nesses on both sides of the question is considerable. And 
here it should be remembered what we have said in the be- 
ginning, that we cannot judge unless we have the facts of 
the case plainly before us, and that the facts must be estab- 
lished by the evidence. Hence, while a reasonable doubt 
as to the preponderance of conflicting evidence prevails, 
judgment must be suspended, and where it is clear that 
such doubt cannot be removed, it is clear that the action 
must be dropped. This is not because under such circum- 
stances we could not follow the rule, but because also in 
such cases we should abide by the rule which says that zz 
the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
ESTABLISHED. Where there are two or three witnesses, but 
the testimony of their mouth is of such a nature or so con- 
ditioned that it cannot establish whereof we might judge, 
it is not for us to judge at all. AG. 
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THE SMALL CATECHISM 


as translated into English 


BY 


ARCHBISHOP CRANMER.!) 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
The first commandment. 
Thou shalt have none other gods but me. 


How do you understand the first commandment? 

In this precept we be commanded to fear and love God 
with all our heart, and to put our whole trust and confidence 
in him. 

The second commandment. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain, for he shall not be guiltless in the sight of the Lord, 
that taketh his name in vain. 


How understand you the second commandment? 


We ought to love and fear God above all things, and 
not to abuse his name to idolatry, charms, perjury, oaths, 
curses, ribaldry, and scoffs: that under the pretence and 
color of his name we beguile no man by swearing, forswear- 


1) In 1548, Archbishop Cranmer published a book bearing the follow- 
ing title: CaTEcHIsMuS, that is to say, a short instruction into Christian 
religion, for the singular commodity and profit of children and young 
people, set forth by the most Reverend Father in God, Thomas Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. This 
CATECHISMUS was, in fact, nothing else than a translation of the sermons 
on the catechism first printed as an appendix to the Brandenburg-Nirn- 
berger Kirchenordnung of 1533. As each of these sermons terminated in 
the respective passage from Luther’s explanation in the Small Catechism, 
Cranmer’s translation of these endpieces, together with his translation of 
the text in the sermons, constitute a fairly complete English version of the 
Small Catechism, which we have put together from a reprint of Cranmer’s 
CATECHISMUS published in 1809. A. G. 
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ing, and lying, but in all our needs we should call upon him, 
magnify and praise him, and with our tongues confess, utter, 
and declare our faith in him and his doctrine. 


The third commandment. 
Remember, that thou sanctify the Sabbathday. 


How understand you the third commandment? 
We ought to fear and love our Lord God above all 
things, to hear diligently and reverently his holy word, 
and with all diligence to follow the same. 


The fourth commandment. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest 
lead a long life in the land, which the Lord God shall give 
unto thee. 

How understand you the fourth commandment? 

We ought to love and dread our Lord God, and for his 
sake honor our parents, teachers, masters, and governors, 
to obey them, and in no wise despise them. 


The fifth commandment. 
Thou shalt not kill. 


How understand you the fifth commandment? 

We ought to love and dread our Lord God above all 
things, so that for his sake we hurt not our neighbor, neither 
in his name, goods, cattle, life, or body: but that we aid, 
comfort, and succor him in all his necessities, troubles and 
afflictions. 

The sixth commandment. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

, How understand you the sixth commandment? 

We ought above all things to love and dread our God, 


and for his sake to live chastely in will, word, and deed, 
and every man is bound to love and cherish his wife. 
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The seventh commandment. 
Thou shalt not steal. 


How understand you the seventh commandment? 

We ought to fear and love our Lord God above all 
things, and for his sake willingly to abstain from our neigh- 
bor’s goods and cattle, to take nothing from him, but to 
help him in his need, and to defend and augment his riches 
and commodities. 


The eighth commandment. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


How understand you the eighth commandment? 

We ought to fear and love our Lord God above all 
things, and for his sake to abstain from all lying, backbit- 
ing, slandering, and ill reporting, by the which our neighbor’s 
good name, fame, and credit may be impeached or decayed, 
and rather to excuse, hide, or gently interpret another man’s 
fault, than maliciously to make the worst of the same, and 
with a loud trump of our tongue to blast it abroad, to the 
knowledge of all the town or place wherein we dwell. 


The ninth commandment. 


Thou shalt not desire thy neighbor’s house. 


How understand you the ninth commandment? 

We ought to fear and love our Lord God above all 
things, and for his sake so to chastise our eyes and lusts, 
that we desire not our neighbor’s house nor any thing be- 
longing unto him, that we put him not from his possessions 
or goods, but help him (as much as shall lie in us) to retain 
and keep his lands, goods, and all that is his. 


The tenth commandment. 
Thou shalt not desire thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man- 


servant, nor woman-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is his. 
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How understand you the tenth commandment? 

We ought to fear and love our Lord God above all 
things, and for his sake willingly to abstain from our neigh- 
bor’s wife, family, goods, and cattle, and to help him (as 
much as lieth in us), that he may reap and possess the 
same. 


THE APOSTLES” CREED, 
Of the creation. 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth. 


How understand you the first article of your belief? 

I believe that God the Father hath made me and all 
creatures in heaven and earth; that he hath given to me, 
and conserveth my body and soul, reason, senses, eyes, 
ears, and all my other members. Also I believe that the 
same Almighty Lord God doth daily give to me, and to us 
all, meat, drink, clothes, wife, children, house, land, riches, 
cattle, and all things necessary to the maintenance of our 
lives; and that he doth daily defend, keep, and preserve us 
from all peril, and deliver us from all evil. And all this he 
doth of his own mere mercy and goodness, without our 
worthiness or deservings. For the which benefits it is our 
duty to render him continual and everlasting thanks, to obey 
him in all things, and to take heed that we be not unkind 
to him that hath showed such great kindness toward us. 


Of our redemption. 


I believe in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, our 
Lord; which was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried. He descended into hell. ‘The third day 
he rose from death. He ascended to heaven. He sitteth 
on the right hand of God, the Father Almighty, From 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
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How understand you the second part of the creed? 


I believe that Jesus Christ, very God, begotten of God 
the Father, and very man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my 
Lord, which by his precious blood and holy passion hath 
redeemed me, a miserable and damned wretch, from all my 
sins, from death eternal, and from the tyranny of the devil, 
that I should be his own true subject, and live within his 
kingdom, and serve him in a new and everlasting life and 
justice, even as our Lord Christ, after he rose from death 
to life, liveth and reigneth everlastingly. 


Of our sanctification. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic church, 
the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the rising 
again of the body, and life everlasting. Amen. 


How understand you the third part of the creed? 


I believe that neither by man’s strength, power, nor 
wisdom, neither by mine own endeavor, nor compass of 
mine own reason, I am able to believe in Jesus Christ, or 
to come unto him. But the Holy Ghost did call me by the 
word of the Gospel, and with the gifts of his grace he hath 
hitherto endowed me and hallowed me, and in the true faith 
he hath hitherto preserved and confirmed me: and this he 
hath not done only to me, but also he calleth and gathereth 
together, in the unity of one faith and one baptism, all the 
universal church that is here in earth, and he halloweth, 
keepeth, and preserveth the same in the true knowledge of 
Christ, and faith in his promises. And in this church he 
giveth free and general pardon to me, and to all that believe 
in him, of all our sins, offenses and trespasses; and at the 
last day he shall raise me and all others that be dead; and 
all that died in the true faith of Jesus Christ he shall glorify 
in the life everlasting. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 


How understand you this first petition? 
The name of God of itself is holy, but here we do ask, 
that it may be hallowed of us. 


How is it hallowed of us? 

When the word of God is purely and sincerely taught, 
when we walk and live according to the Gospel. This grant 
us, O heavenly Father. For he that teacheth other doctrine 
than the pure word of God, he dishonoreth and defileth the 
word of God. Wherefore from this sin, Good Lord, de- 
fend us. 


Thy kingdom come. 
How understand you the second petition? 
The kingdom of God cometh of itself without our prayer, 
but here we pray that it may come to us. 
Which cometh to pass when the heavenly Father giveth 
us his Spirit, to believe his holy word, to live well and godly, 
here in his church for a time, and after in heaven for ever. 


Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 


How understand you the third petition? 

Although God’s holy will be done without our prayer, 
yet we pray that it may be done in us, and fulfilled among 
us here in earth. 

Which is done, when God doth overthrow and destroy 
the wicked counsels of the devil, of worldly people, and of 
our own flesh (which do all that lieth in them to let and 
hinder the kingdom of God and the hallowing of his name), 
and doth keep us in the true knowledge of his word, in the 
lively faith of Christ, in his love and obedience of his com- 
mandments. For this is the holy and perfect will of God, 
which God grant us to keep now and ever. Amen. 
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Give us this day our daily bread. 


How understand you the fourth petition? 


God doth sufficiently provide for us meat and drink 
without our desire; nevertheless we desire him to grant us 
that we may know that we have all things at his hands, 
and that we may give him due thanks for the same. 


What is meant by this word ‘‘Our daily bread’’? 


By daily bread is understood all things necessary for 
our living, as meat, drink, clothes, house, land, cattle, 
money, household stuff, a good wife, obedient children, 
trusty servants, good governors, a well-ordered common- 
wealth, common peace and tranquillity, seasonable weather, 
wholesome air, health of body, constant friends, honest 
neighbors, and such-like things, whereby we may lead in 
this world a godly and quiet life. 


And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. 


How understand you the fifth petition? 


Herein we desire that our heavenly Father will not look 
upon our sins, and for them cast us away. For we have not 
deserved those great gifts and grace which we desire at 
God’s hands, nor we be not worthy to have the same; but 
we desire God, that although we daily offend him, and de- 
serve grievous punishments for our sins, yet he of his mere 
grace and mercy will hear our prayers, and freely forgive us 
our offenses. And we offer ourselves for his sake, from the 
bottom of our hearts, to forgive them that have offended us. 


And suffer us not to be led into temptation. 


How understand you the sixth petition? 
God tempteth no man. But here we pray, that God 
will keep and defend us, that the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, deceive us not, and lead us not into ungodliness, 
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idolatry, blasphemy, desperation, or other horrible sins. 
And although we be tempted with these sins, yet we desire 
God, that at length we may overcome them and triumph 
over them by the help and assistance of the Holy Ghost. 


But deliver us from evil. 


How understand you the seventh petition? 

Herein we generally desire our heavenly Father to de- 
liver us from all evil and peril both of body, soul, land, 
cattle, and riches; and that when we shall be on our death- 
bed, he will then grant us a good hour, that we may depart 
out of this vale of misery in his favor, and from this transi- 
tory life enter into life everlasting. The which God grant 
us all. Amen. 


OF BAPTISM. 


What is baptism? 

Baptism is not water alone, but it is water enclosed 
and joined to the word of God and to the covenant of God’s 
promise. 

And these be the words whereby our Lord Jesus Christ 
did ordain baptism, which be written in the last chapter of 
St. Matthew: 

Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


What availeth baptism? 

Baptism worketh forgiveness of sin, delivereth from 
death and power of the devil, it giveth salvation and ever- 
lasting life to all them that believe, as the words of Christ’s 
promise do evidently witness; which words are written in 
the last chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel: 

He that will believe and be baptized shall be saved, but 
he that will not believe shall be damned. 
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How can water bring to pass so great things? 

It is not the water that doth these things, but the 
almighty word of God (which is knit and joined to the 
water), and faith which receiveth God’s word and promise. 
For without the word of God, water is water, and not bap- 
tism. But when the word of the living God is added and 
joined to the water, then it is the bath of regeneration, and 
baptism water, and the living spring of eternal salvation, 
and a bath that washeth our souls by the Holy Ghost, as 
St. Paul calleth it, saying: 

God hath saved us through his mercy, by the bath of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, whom he 
hath poured upon us plenteously by Jesus Christ our Savior, - 
that we being made righteous by his grace may be heirs of 
everlasting life. This is a sure and true word. 


What does the baptizing in the water betoken? 

It betokeneth, that old Adam, with all sins and evil 
desires, ought daily to be killed in us by true contrition 
and repentance; that he may rise again from death, and 
after he is risen with Christ may be a new man, a new 
creature, and may live everlastingly in God, and before 
God, in righteousness and holiness. 

As St. Paul writeth, saying: 

All we that are baptized are baptized with Christ into 
death, that as Christ rose again by the glory of his Father, 
so we also should walk in newness of life. 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE KEYS. 


Our Lord Jesus breathed on his apostles and said, Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye forgive, they are for- 
given unto them; and whose sins ye reserve, they are re- 


served. 
How understand you these words? 


I do believe that whatsoever the ministers of Christ do 
to us by God’s commandment, either in excommunicating 
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open and unrepentant sinners, or in absolving repentant 
persons, all these their acts be of as great authority, and as 
surely confirmed in heaven, as if Christ should speak the 
words out of heaven. 


OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
What is the Lord’s supper? 

It is the true body and true blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was ordained by Christ himself to be eaten 
and drunken of us, Christian people, under the form of 
bread and wine. 

Where is this written? 

These be the words which the holy evangelists Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and the apostle Paul do write: Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the same night that he was betrayed, 
took bread, and giving thanks brake it, and gave it to his 
disciples, and said, ‘Take, eat, this is my body which is 
given for you. Do this in remembrance of me. Likewise 
he took the cup, after he had supped, and giving thanks 
gave it to them, and said, Drink of this all ye. ‘This is my 
blood of the New ‘lestament, which is shed for you and for 
many, for the forgiveness of sins. Do this as often as ye 
drink, in remembrance of me. 


What availeth it thus to eat and drink? 

‘These words do declare what profit we receive thereby, 
‘‘My body which is given for you’’—‘‘My blood which is 
shed for you, for the forgiveness of sins.’’? By which words 
Christ declareth, that by this sacrament and words of promise 
are given to us remission of sins, life and salvation. For 
where forgiveness of sin is, there is also life and salvation. 

How can bodily eating and drinking have so great strength 

and operation? 

‘To eat and to drink doth not work so great things, but 

this word and promise of God, ‘‘My body which was given 


for you;’’—‘‘My blood which was shed for you for the re- 
16 
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mission of sins.’’ This word of God is added to the out- 
ward signs, as the chief thing in this sacrament. He that 
believeth these words, he hath the thing, which the words 
do promise, that is to say, forgiveness of his sins. 


Who be they that worthily receive this sacrament? 

Fasting, abstinence, and such other like do pertain and 
are profitable for an outward discipline or chastisement of 
the body. But he receiveth the sacrament worthily that 
hath faith to believe these words, ‘‘My body which was 
given for you;’’—‘‘My blood which was shed for you, for 
the remission of sins.’’ But he that believeth not these 
words, or doubteth of them, he receiveth the Lord’s supper 
unworthily. For this word, ‘‘given for you,’’ doth require 
a faithful and believing heart. 


PARAGRAPHS ON INSURANCE. 


Insurance, more especially, Life Insurance, has of late 
been much and variously discussed in various parts of our 
synod, and from what we have seen and heard of utterances 
on this subject, the chief difficulty in the way of many breth- 
ren toward a correct understanding of some of the aspects 
of the question would seem to lie in a lack of clearness and 
precision in their concept of the essentials of the subject and 
of the distinction between the various kinds of insurance 
with which we have to deal from an ethical point of view. 
That there are others besides theologians who are some- 
what in the fog concerning the theory and practice of In- 
surance will appear from the following remarks of an expert, 
who says: 

‘‘Life insurance isan Egyptian mystery to almost every- 
body. ‘The number of people in the world who believe they 
understand it could easily be seated in a small theatre; and, 
of these, there is probably not one who would admit that 
the others are better than tyros or dunces. The principle 
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is simple enough, but as soon as we advance beyond the 
principle, the differences of opinion begin to manifest them- 
selves, and the further we go, the more they multiply. This 
mysterious and elusive nature of the business has many ad- . 
vantages for the sharper. It enables him, by skillful glib- 
ness, to gloze over difficulties which might otherwise be 
apparent to the obtuse or the illiterate. It also causes the 
law of insurance in almost every country to be in such a 
state that there are loopholes for fraud by any scoundrel 
who has the ingenuity to invent a new and plausible scheme 
for that purpose. Again, it leaves the sharper free, even 
after his operations have been exposed, to argue that the 
non-fulfilment of his promise was due, not to intentional 
fraud, but to the unexpected and, perhaps, unaccountable 
failure of the scheme to ‘work out.’ If he can do no better, 
he can so confuse the question as to make a clear exposition 
of the fraud impossible, and so to leave the world little or 
none the better for the lesson of his failure. Asin the case 
of other branches of the business, we shall find that life in- 
surance, from the beginning and throughout its course, has 
been attended by evils of many kinds, and has been a potent 
cause of demoralization.’’?) 


The same author writes: 

‘‘Fire insurance, it is true, is not so complicated a 
business as marine insurance; but it is quite complicated 
enough to be easily misunderstood, especially by one who 
has not been brought up to it. One of the most curious 
things in our modern life is that lawyers—the people who 
practically make and actually enforce all our statute laws 
—do not understand insurance. ‘There is no belief more 
firmly imbedded in the insurance man’s mind than this— 
that if he goes into court to fight a case, he is as likely to 
find his lawyer arguing against him as for him. Not be- 
cause the lawyer is unfaithful; but because he is so often 


1) Alex. C. Campbell, Insurance and Crime, p. 187. 
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unable to get it through his head that in taking up an in- 
surance case, he is dealing not with an ordinary, but with 
a special contract. Here, for instance, is an article from 
The Insurance Monttor for April, 1878, entitled, ‘Why the 
Companies are Defeated in the Courts,’ which says: 

‘“The unfitness to try an insurance case of the average 
lawyer who is versed only in a general practice will be at- 
tested by all insurance men who have undertaken to coach 
one of these attorneys during a trial. Over and over again, 
we have heard the stereotyped complaint, ‘We could not 
make our lawyer understand our case.’ ’’?) 

It is not our present purpose to contribute a systematic 
treatise on this serra minus cognita. But we hold that the 
following extracts from several professional writers on In- 
surance, which we give without further comment, may be 
welcome and of service to some of our readers. 


) 


Insurance may be defined as a device, or measure, by 
which loss or damage from the happening of any named 
contingency may be borne or shared by the many, instead 
of falling upon one individual alone. 


Sheppard Homans, Pres. Provident Saving Life Ins. Co., N. Am. 
Rev., vol. 156, p. 315. 


‘The purpose of insurance is not to guard against loss, 
but to distribute loss. ‘The insured person who makes a 
profit out of his insurance, or who fails to suffer loss by it, 
is in the same position as the man who takes more money 
out of the bank than he put in. If a man insures his house 
for exactly what it is worth, say two thousand dollars, and 
pays therefor twenty dollars, and the house is destroyed, he 
receives two thousand dollars. ‘Thus, it will be said, he is 
in exactly as good a position, financially, as he was before. 
But this is not quite true, for he has lost twenty dollars. In 


1) Campbell, Insurance and Crime, p. 171. 
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this respect, however, he is in exactly the same position as 
every other man insured for a like amount on equally valu- 
able property and at the same rate—each of them has lost 
exactly twenty dollars, and each has two thousand dollars 
less twenty. ‘The fact that the one man has two thousand 
dollars’ worth of cash and the others each have two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of house does not affect the comparison. 
Not a man among them has gained anything, and not a man 


among them but has lost twenty dollars. 
Campbell, Insurance and Crime, p. 4. 


There is, theoretically, no money made by insurance. 
Insurance is technically held to be all loss. Companies or 
associations which carry on the business are only the dis- 


tributers of loss. 
Rich’d A. McCurdy, Pres. N. York Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Am. 
Rey., vol. 156, p. 303. 


Insurance is a guarantee of indemnity; its object is to 
replace money or other property, actual or prospective, that 
is lost. Insurance is not designed to avert disaster; it is 
not designed to afford a profit. If either of these features 
is added to the contract, as is often done, it makes more 


than an insurance contract of it. 
Campbell, Ins. and Crime, p. 1. 


Wherever danger is apprehended or protection required, 
it holds out its fostering hand, and promises INDEMNITY. 
This principle underlies the contract, and it can never, 
without violence to its essence and spirit, be made by the 
assured a source of profit. Bliss, Law of Insurance, @2. 


A compendious and useful volume is 7he Chronicle Fire 
Tables, a statistical account of the fires in the United States 
based upon daily abstracts of fire losses made up from the 
best available information. According to this work, the 
fire losses in the United States from 1874 to 1898, inclu- 
sive, amounted to $2,585,186,386, the insurance loss being 
$1,512,698,528. ‘These figures ... show us that, for more 
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than a quarter of a century, the loss to the people of the 
United States by fire amounted to over $100,000,000 a year. 
An analysis of the figures shows that the loss of late years 
has been over $125,000,000 a year. ‘This would all be a 
direct loss to the owners of the destroyed or damaged 
property but for the work that the insurance companies 
do in distributing it among practically the whole body of 
property-owners. About sixty-five per cent. of the loss is 
thus distributed. Campbell, Ins. and Crime, p. 149. 


As there never was atime, at any rate in the history of 
northern nations, when the people did not suffer loss through 
uncontrolled fire, and as there never was a time when men 
did not unite for their common protection against adverse 
forces, whether of the elements or of other tribes of men, 
so there never was a time when fire insurance in some form 
did not exist. I refer now to the true insurance which pro- 
vides a fund to indemnify for loss. ‘The old guilds, whose 
existence in some form was part of the life of the people as 
far back as we can go in their history, had this as one of 
their objects. One can imagine that, in some societies, it 
was not a very prominent object. For instance, Adam 
Smith tells us that in some parts of Scotland, even in his 
own time, the building of what was called a house was the 
work of one man for one day. Under such circumstances, 
the loss of a house by fire would not be considered a matter 
worth bothering the neighbors about. In the wooded part 
of America, the settlers can easily put up as good a house 
for each family as that family cares to have. But the lift- 
ing of the heavy logs is a job beyond the strength of any 
man. In the case of the burning down of a cabin, the 
ready help of the neighbors, through the instrumentality of 
that fine social device, the ‘bee,’ performed—still performs 
in many places—all the work that is done in the more com- 
plex social life of the cleared country and the cities by the 
fire-insurance company. Ins. and Crime, p. 124, 
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The danger to a poor family of being called upon to 
face ruinous expense, through the sickness and death of 
one of its members,— paying the doctor and undertaker, 
buying mourning, and so on,—has led, in some communi- © 
ties, to the formation of insurance societies to distribute the 
loss thus occasioned. ‘Burial clubs’ these institutions are 
often called. Ins. and Crime, p. 30. 


is 


The contract of life insurance or life assurance, is one 
which has been the frequent subject of definition. Baron 
Parke says: ‘‘The contract commonly called Life Assur- 
ance, when properly considered, is a mere contract to pay 
a certain sum of money on the death of a person in con- 
sideration of the due payment of a certain annuity for his 
life; the amount of the annuity being calculated, in the first 
instance, according to the probable duration of the life, and, 
when once fixed, it is constant and invariable. ‘The stipu- 
lated amount of annuity is to be uniformly paid on one side, 
and the sum to be paid in the event of death is always (ex- 
cept when bonuses have been given by prosperous offices) 
the same on the other.’’ Chief Justice Tindal describes it 
as a contract in which a sum of money is paid as a premium 
in consideration of the insurers incurring the risk of paying 
a larger sum upon a given contingency. ‘The text writers 
have given similar definitions, with more or less accuracy 
and conciseness, but the best one is that given by Bunyon, 
who says after quoting the definition of Chief Justice Tin- 
dal: ‘‘’Ihe contract of life insurance may be further defined 
to be that in which one party agrees to pay a given sum, 
upon the happening of a particular event, contingent upon 
the duration of a human life, in consideration of the im- 
mediate payment of a smaller sum, or certain equivalent 
periodical payments by another.’’ 


Bliss, Law of Life Insurance, ¢ 3. 
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In the great case of Dalby wv. India and London Life 
Assurance Company, in explaining the difference between 
the contract of life assurance and that of fire or marine as- 
surance, holding that the former is not, like the latter, a 
contract of indemnity, Baron Parke said: ‘‘The contract 
commonly called life assurance, when properly considered, 
is a mere contract to pay a certain sum of money on the 
death of a person, in consideration of the due payment of 
a certain annuity for his life, —the amount of the annuity 
being calculated, in the first instance, according to the 
probable duration of the life; and, when once fixed, it is 
constant and invariable, The stipulated amount of annuity 
is to be uniformly paid on one side, and the sum to be paid 
in the event of death is always (except when bonuses have 
been given by prosperous offices) the same, on the other. 
‘This species of insurance in no way resembles a contract of 
indemnity.’’ Bacon, Law of Benefit Societies, § 16. 


A contract of insurance is ordinarily one of indemnity ; 
that is, the insurer agrees that upon the damage, loss or 
destruction of something he will, in the agreed way, in- 
demnify the insured, It has been vigorously contended 
that a contract of life insurance is also one of indemnity, 
as much as fire or marine insurance, Mr, May, for ex- 
ample, in his treatise on insurance, says: ‘‘In the one 
case, the insurance is against the loss of capital, which 
produces income; in the other, it is against the loss of fac- 
ulties, which produce income.’’ And again: ‘'Tt (the con- 
tract) can never, therefore, properly be entered into except 
for the purpose of security or indemnity; though the fact 
that the contract may, under certain circumstances, result 
as a profitable investment, does not vitiate it, if entered 
into in conformity to the principles which underlie it, But 
so far as it seeks any other object than indemnity for loss, it 
departs from the legitimate field of insurance, and engrafts 
upon the contract a purpose foreign to its nature.’’ And 
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yet the same author has said that life insurance ‘‘in some 
of its phases, is not merely a contract of indemnity, but 
includes that with a possibility of something more.’’ In 
Dalby v. The India and London Life Ass. Co., it was said 
of life insurance that it ‘‘in no way resembles a contract of 
indemnity,’’ and Baron Parke again, in referring to the fact 
that Lord Mansfield decided the case of Godsall v. Bolders 
on the theory that a life insurance contract was, like one 
of marine insurance, one for indemnity only, says: ‘‘But 
that is not of the nature of what is termed an assurance for 
life; it really is what it is on the face of it, —a contract to 
pay a certain sum in the event of death.’’ ‘The Supreme 
Court of the United States cites this case and approves its 
reasoning, saying: ‘‘In life insurance the loss can seldom 
be measured by pecuniary values.’’ We must conclude, 
therefore, that, though sometimes, as where a creditor in- 
sures the life of a debtor, the contract is in the nature of an 
indemnity, still, strictly speaking, a life insurance contract 
is not generally one of indemnity.’’ 


Bacon, Law of Benefit Societies, 4 163. 


A policy of life insurance differs in an important respect 
from a policy of marine or fire insurance. ‘I‘he latter are 
contracts of indemnity, and if the insured recovers the 
amount of his loss from any other source the insurer may 
recover from him fro ¢anto, ‘‘Policies of insurance against 
fire or marine risk are contracts to recoup the loss which 
parties may sustain from particular causes. When such a 
loss is made good aliunde, the companies are not liable for 
a loss which has not occurred; but in a life policy there is 
no such provision. The policy never refers to the reason 
for effecting wt. It is simply a contract that in considera- 
tion of a certain annual payment, the company will pay at 
a future time a fixed sum, calculated by them with reference 
to the value of the premiums which are to be paid, in order 
to purchase the postponed payment.”’ 
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Thus, though in a life policy the insured is required 
by 14 Geo. III. c. 48, to have an interest at starting, that 
interest is nothing as between him and the company who 
are the insurers. ‘‘The policy never refers to the reason 
for effecting it.’’ The insurer promises to pay a large sum 
on the happening of a given event, in consideration of the 
insured paying a lesser sum at stated intervals until the 
happening of the event. Each takes his risk of ultimate 
loss, and the statutory requirement of interest in the in- 
sured has nothing to do with the contract. And so if a 
creditor effects an insurance on his debtor’s life, and after- 
wards gets his debts paid, yet still continues to pay the in- 
surance premiums, the fact that the debt has been paid is 
no answer to the claim which he may have against the 
company. Anson, Law of Contract, p. 180. 


The law of insurance, that it merely indemnifies for 
loss—not loss of the object of affection or ambition, but 
financial loss calculable in terms of hard cash— presupposes 
that the life of the person who is the subject of the in- 
surance shall not be insured for more than its money value 
to the person in whose favor the insurance is made. If the 
amount insured is greater than this financial interest, then, 
to the extent of the overplus, the beneficiary has a financial 
interest in the death of the insured. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that, in order to secure that overplus, the bene- 
ficiary will at once put strychnine in the coffee of the in- 
sured; but it does mean that the weight of interest, whatever 


it may be, is on the wrong side of the balance. 
Campbell, Insurance and Crime, p. 178. 
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American Lutheran Almanac and Year-Book, 1903. Ameri- 
can Lutheran Publication Board, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
48 pages; price, 10 cents. 


This Almanac of our brethren of the English Synod 
of Missourt and other States is well worthy of being wel- 
comed in every household, not only of the English Synod, 
but where ever there are members of the family sufficiently 
familiar with the English language to understand the thirty 
pages of wholesome reading matter which constitute the 
greater part of its contents. AG. 


Lutherbuch, exthaltend Luthers Leben und Wirken nebst 
einigen etnlettenden und abschliessenden Capiteln 
aus der allgemeinen Kirchen- und Mtssionsgeschichte. 
Fiir Schule und Haus. Bearbettet von Gustav Just, 
Lehrer an der Bethlehems-Schule in St. Louts. 
St. Louts, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 1902. 


100 pages; price, 25 cents. 


The story of Luther is the better part of the history of 
the Reformation, and the history of the Reformation is the 
most important chapter not only of the history of the church, 
but of the history of the world in post-apostolic times. And 
the story of Luther is so admirably told ‘‘for school and 
house’’ in this little book, and the introductory chapters 
are so well qualified to prepare the reader and learner for 
the proper understanding and appreciation of the work per- 
formed by the Reformer, that we are looking forward with 
joy to the promised appearance of the book in an English 
version. AO G. 
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TO THE READER. 


The present issue closes the sixth volume of the T'HEo- 
LOGICAL QUARTERLY. ‘The chief task to which these vol- 
umes were devoted was that of exhibiting, in the language 
of our country, in a systematic way all the chapters of doc- 
trinal theology as drawn directly from the only original 
source of Christian doctrine, the Holy Scriptures, the writ- 
ten word of God. ‘This task, too, was brought to a close 
when we published, in the preceding issue, the last instal- 
ment of the series of articles printed under the common 
head of Doctrinal Theology. ‘The fundamental principles 
of Exegetical, Historical, and Pastoral Theology were also 
set forth in a number of articles published in former volumes 
of the QUARTERLY. In view of all this we feel that the 
sexennitum which is drawing to its close has constituted a 
first period of the existence of this periodical, and that we 
are now about to enter upon a second stage of its activity. 
But while the future volumes may prove less systematic, 
they must not be less doctrinal nor less scriptural. Our 
one purpose will continue to be what it has been heretofore, 
to cultivate a theology which shall serve God and magnify 
the glory of Christ by serving the church, his bride, and 
promoting the great end and aim of all true theology, the 


salvation of sinners. A.G. 
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